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SATHER CLASSICAL LECTURES 


In this series the problems of the classical scholar are treated in acriticaland 
scientific spirit, but the form of presentation makes the volumes unusually attrac- 
tive to the general reader. ‘Three volumes are now ready. Others will be issued 
from time to time. 


THE UNITY By Joun A. Scorr 
OF HOMER Professor of Greek in Northwestern University. 
The most brilliant and forceful statement of the unitarian position in the long 
| controversy that has raged since the appearance of Wolf’s Prolegomena, 
AESCHYLEAN By Herbert WEIR SMYTH 
TRAGEDY Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


A rare intuition has been here combined with an tnusual creative faculty to 
set forth, for the enjoyment of the reader, the charm, the nobility, and the supreme 
art of Aeschylus, perhaps the greatest dramatic genius the world has ever known. 


HERODOTUS By T. R. Glover 
Fellow of St. John’s College and Public Orator in 
the University of Cambridge. 

An attractive study of the ‘Father of History” by one of the most eminent of 
modern historians. ‘The sympathetic and imaginative treatment gives the volume 
especial interest for the general reader, and the work is as authoritative as it is 
brilliant and fascinating. 


All who wish to possess complete sets of the Sather Classical Lectures should 
send in their orders promptly; the editions are not large and some of the volumes 
will soon be out of print. 


The price for each volume is $3.50 postpaid. ‘The three volumes, if purchased 
together, may be had for $10.00 postpaid. 


Tue University or CaLirorniA Press Tue CamBripGe UNIVERSITY Press 


Berkeley, California London, England 
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A New Edition of Cicero 


By FRANK GARDNER MOORE 
Columbia University 


ORATIONS OF CICERO With a Selection from his Letters 


A Cicero edited by Professor Moore will be welcomed by all progressive 
Latin teachers. This edition offers an unusually wide and interesting choice 
of reading material, including all the requirements of the College Entrance 
Examination Board; a complete and scholarly equipment of notes, gram- 


matical outline, exercisesin prose composition, and vocabulary. Nearly ready . 


BOSTON GINN AND COM P ANY COLUMBUS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 











A “Training Camp” for Caesar 





INCE the subject matter of Caesar is too difficult for the average 
pupil at the beginning of the second year, Dr. Place in Second Year 
Latin provides a ‘‘Training Camp”’ to give the pupil confidence and 

ability. 

The work is based on Book One of Caesar’s Gallic War; each day’s 
lesson is definite and prepares systematically for the next day. The 
twenty exercises in the “Training Camp” have two hundred sentences 
and include all of the more important constructions. One by one the 
difficulties of vocabulary, inflections, and principles of syntax are cleared 
away so that the pupil enters upon the work of conquering Caesar with 
a feeling of genuine enthusiasm and power. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 
By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt.D. 
Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


4 full pages in color 10 colored maps 


584 pages es 1 
Black-and-white illustrations 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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AMERICAN DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
IN CLASSICS, 
1912-1921 


(Continued from page 132) 


41. Coon, Raymond Huntington: The Foreigner in 
Hellenistic Comedy (Chicago, 1916). Private Edition, 
Distributed by the University of Chicago Libraries, 
1920. Pp. 87.-—J. W. Taylor, C. J. 17.237-238. 

42. Cooper, Clyde Barnes: Some Elizabethan Opin- 
ions of the Poetry and Character of Ovid (Chicago, 
1914). Menasha, Wisconsin, George Banta Publish- 
ing Company, 1914. Pp. 34. 

43. Cowles, Frank Hewitt: Gaius Verres: An His- 
torical Study (Cornell, 1916). Ithaca, New York, 
Andrus and Church, 1917; also published as Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology 20 (1917). Pp. iii 
+ 207.—W. D. Gray, C. W. 12.5-7 <see also 12.47>; 
Richard W. Husband, C. J. 13.298-301; Alfred Klotz, 
P. W. 42.250-252. 

44. Craig, Virginia Judith: Martial’s Wit 
Humor (Pennsylvania, 1906). Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, Steinman and Foltz, 1912. Pp. 53.—Paul 
Nixon, C. W. 7.32. 

45. Craven, Lucile: Antony’s Oriental Policy until 
the Defeat of the Parthian Expedition (Missouri, 1918). 
The University of Missouri Studies, Social Science 
Series, Volume 3, No. 2, 1920. Pp. xi + 87. 

46. Dana, Francis Marion: The Ritual Significance 
of Yellow Among the Romans (Pennsylvania, 1919). 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1919. Pp. 38. 

47. Darkow, Angela Charlotte: The 
Speeches in the Lysianic Corpus (Bryn Mawr, 1914). 
Bryn Mawr, 1917. Pp. 95. 

48. Dean, Lindley Richard: A Study of the Cogno- 
mina of Soldiers in the Roman Legions (Princeton, 
1914). Princeton University Press, 1916. Pp. 321.— 
W. A. Oldfather, C. W. 11. 125-127; Charles Hoeing, 
C. P. 12.315-316; Elmer T. Merrill, C. J. 13.302; J. G. 
C. Anderson, C. R. 30. 198-200; R. V. D. Magoffin, 
A. J. P. 37.217-219;1. B. Hofmann, B. P. W. 40.56-59. 

49. Deckman, Alice Anna: A Study of the Imper- 
sonal Passive of the Ventum Est Type (Pennsylvania, 
1920), Philadelphia, Herbert C. Nutting, 
C, J. 18.121-123. 

§0. Deferrari, Roy Joseph: Lucian’s Atticism, The 
Morphology of the Verb (Princeton, 1915). Princeton 
University Press, 1916. Pp. ix + 8s.—Edgar H. 
Sturtevant, C. W. 10.160; W. E. P. Pantin, C. R. 
$2.195-196; Francis G. Allinson, A. J. P. 37.21§-216. 

51. De Moss, William Fenn: The Influence of 
Aristotle's ‘‘Politics’’ and ‘‘Ethics”’ on Spenser (Chicago, 
1920). Private Edition, Distributed by the University 


and 


Spurious 


1920. 


of Chicago Libraries; Reprinted in Part from Modern 
Philology, Volume 16, Nos. 1 and 5, May and Septem- 
ber, 1918. Pp. 70. 

52. Deutsch, Monroe Emanuel: Notes on the 
Text of the Corpus Tibullianum (California, 1911). 
University of California Publications in Classical 
Philology 2.73-226 (1912).—Arthur L. Wheeler, C. P. 
7.508-510; Johannes Tolkiehn, B. P. W. 33. 1642- 


1643. 

53. Downer, James Walker: Metaphors and Word- 
plays in Petronius (Pennsylvania, 1905). Waco, 
Texas, Baylor University Press, 1913. Pp. 79. 


54. Duckett, Eleanor Shipley: Studies in Ennius 
(Bryn Mawr, 1915). Bryn Mawr College Monographs, 
Monographs Series, Volume 18, 1915.— John’C. Rolfe, 
C. W. 10.15; Henry W. Prescott, C. P. 16.86-87; 
F. W. Hall, C. R. 32.45-46; W. Soltau, B. P. W. 35. 
1556-1559. 

55. Duncan, Thomas Shearer: The Influence of Art 
on Description in the Poetry of P. Papinius Statius 
(Johns Hopkins, 1913). Baltimore, J. H. Furst Com- 
pany, 1914. Pp. 103.—Herbert C. Lipscomb, C. W. 
8.167-168; H. Rushton Fairclough, C. P. 10.358-360. 

56. Durham, Donald Blythe: The Vocabulary of 
Menander Considered in its Relation to the Kowh 
(Princeton, 1911). Princeton University Press, 1913. 
Pp. 103.—Edgar H. Sturtevant, C. W. 7.214-215; 
Francis G. Allinson, C. P. 11.121-123; W. H. D. 
R<ouse>, C. R. 30.58; D. R. Helbing, B. P. W. 35. 
584. 

57. Dutton, Emily Helen: Studies in Greek Prepo- 
Phrases: dia, awd, éx, els, év (Chicago, 
1913). Menasha, Wisconsin, George Banta Publish- 
ing Company, 1916. Pp. ix + 211.—E. H. Sturte- 
vant, C. W. 11.159-160. 

58. Edwards, John Bowen: The Demesman in 
Attic Life (Johns Hopkins, 1914). Menasha, Wiscon- 
sin, George Banta Publishing Company, 1916. Pp. 
x + 63.—G. W. Botsford, C. W. 11.29-30. 

59. Elliott, Robert Dale: Transition in the Attic 
Orators (Chicago, 1917). Menasha, Wisconsin, George 
Banta Publishing Company, 1919. Pp. x + 187.— 
La Rue Van Hook, C. W. 14.149-150. 

60. Eskridge, James Burnette: The Influence of 
Cicero upon Augustine in the Development of his 
Oratorical Theory for the Training of the Ecclesiastical 
Orator (Chicago, 1912). Menasha, Wisconsin, George 
Banta Publishing Company, 1912. Pp. 58. 

61. Fenton, Daniel Higgins: Repetition of Thought 
in Plautus (Yale, 1916). New Haven, 1921 Pp. 56. 

62. Ferguson, William Duncan: The Legal and 
Governmental Terms Common to the Macedonian 


sitional 
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Greek Inscriptions and the New Testament, With a 


Complete Index of the Macedonian Inscription: 
(Chicago, 1906). University of Chicago Press, 1913. 
Pp. 109.—"‘J. H. M."’, C. R. 29.93. 


63. Filbey, Edward Joseph: The Supplementary 
Participle in Herodotus (Wisconsin, 1908). 
Illinois, 1917. Pp. 71. 

64. Fleming, Wallace Bruce: The History of Tyre 


Urbana, 


(Columbia, 1915). Columbia University Oriental 
Studies, Volume X. Columbia University Press, 
1915. Pp. xiv + 166. 


65. Fortune, Alonzo Willard: The Conception of 
Authority in the Pauline Writings (Chicago, 1915). 
Private Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Libraries, 1918. Pp. 183. 

66. Foster, Finley Melville Kendall: English Trans- 
Greek: A 

Columbia University Studies in 


Edition, 


lations from the Survey 
(Columbia, 1918). 
English and Comparative Literature. 
versity Press, 1918. Pp. xxix + 146.—La 
Hook, C. W. 15. 182-183; Rudolf Klu 
41.531-535- 

67. Foster, Frederick Montague: The Divisions in 
the Plays of Plautus. With a Chapter on the Division 
in the Plays of Terence (Michigan, 1912). 
the State University of lowa Studies 
Literature, 1913. Pp. 22; also, apparently, in Univer- 
sity of Michigan Studies 
Volume 1, No. 3 (1914). 
9.466~-467. 

68. Foster, Walter Eugene: Studies in Archaism in 
Aulus Gellius (Columbia, 1912). 
Press, 1912. Pp. 67.—John C. 

69. Foulkrod, Emily: 
“Horse”: A Study in Semantic 
Pp. 83. 


Bibliographical 


Columbia Uni- 
Rue Van 


mann, P. W. 


Printed in 


in Language and 


in Language and Literature, 
Clinton C. Conrad, C. P. 


Princeton University 
Rolfe, C. P. 11.483. 
Compounds of the Word 
(Pennsylvania, 1919). 
Philadelphia, 1919. Edgar H. Sturtevant, 
C. W.z 18:70. 

70. Fox, William 


Tabellae Defixionum (John 


Sherwood: The John 
Hopkins, 


more, The Lord Baltimore Press, 


Hopkins 
I9t! Balti- 
Pp. 32. Pub- 
lished also in fuller form as Supplement to the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, Volume 33, No. 1. 
71. Franklin, Alberta The 
(Columbia, 1921). New York, 1g21 (privately printed). 
Pp. ,105.—Joseph W. Hewitt, C. W. 
Georg Wissowa, P. W. 43.274-276. 
72. Gehman, Henry Snyder: The 


Igi2. 


Mildred: Lupercalia 


16.117—-118; 


’ 


Interpreters of 


Foreign Languages Among the Ancients: A Study 
based on Greek and Latin Sources (Pennsylvania, 
1913). Lancaster, Pa., Intelligencer Printing Com- 
pany, 1914. Pp. 67.—Charles W. Peppler, C. W.9. 7 


8; Robert J. Bonner, C. P. 14.292~-293. 
73. Glass, Meta: The 
in Vergil’s Georgics (Columbia, 


Fusion of Stylistic 
1913). New 
1913 (privately printed). Pp. vi + 94.—W. P. 
tard, C. W. 7.104. 

73 A. Goad, Caroline: Horace in the English Liter- 
Yal 
University Pre 
W. 12.169, 


ature of the Eighteenth Century (Yale, 1918). 
Studies in Engli h LVIII. Yale 
(1918). Pp. vi + 634. Charles Knapp, C. 


170-171; W. P. Mustard, A. J. P. 40.109. 





74. Gorman, Sister Mary Rosaria: The Nurse in 
Greek Life (Catholic University of America, 1917), 
Boston, Foreign Language Print Company, 1917. Pp. 51, 

75. Green, Alexander: The Dative of Agency: A 
Chapter of Indo-European Case-Syntax (Columbia, 
1914). Columbia University Studies, 
Columbia University Press, 1913. + 124, 

76. Greene, William Chase: Plato’s View of Poetry 
1917 In Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, 29.1-75. This is a modification of a disserta- 
tion entitled Quid De Poetis Plato Censuerit. 

77. Guthrie, Kenneth Sylvan: Numenius of Apa- 
The Father of Neo-Platonism: Works, Bio- 
graphy, Message, Sources, and Influence (Columbia, 
1914). London, G. Bell and Sons; Grantwood, N., J., 
Comparative Literature Press, 1917. Pp. iv + 215. 

78. Guyer, Foster Erwin: The Influence of Ovid on 
Crestien de Troyes (Chicago, 1920). Reprinted from 
the Romanic Review, Volume 12, Nos. 2 and 3, April- 
pages 97-134, 
Private Edition, Distributed by the Uni- 


Germanic 
Pp. xiii 


(Harvard, 


mea, 


June, and July-September, I921 < 
216-247>. 
versity of Chicago Libraries. 

79. Haile, Charles Henry: The Clown in Greek 
Literature after 1911), 
Princeton, The Falcon Press, 1913. Pp. vili + 40.— 
Henry W. Prescott, C. P. 9.453-455; Wilhelm Siss, 
B. P. W. 34.1156-1158. 

80. Hall, Henry Marion: Idylls of Fishermen, A 
History of the Literary Species (Columbia, 1912), 
Columbia University Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture, No. 13. Columbia University Press, 1913. Pp. 
Xi -+ 217. 

81. Hancock, John Leonard: Studies in Stichomy- 
University of Chicago Press, 
sett, C. W. 12.166- 


Aristophanes (Princeton, 


thia (Chicago, 1913). 


1917. Samuel E. Ba 


167. 


Pp. v + 97. 


82. Harcum, Cornelia Gaskins: Roman Cooks 


Johns Hopkins, 1913). Baltimore, J. H. Furst Com- 
pany, 1914. Pp. 84.—John C. Rolfe, C. W. 8.215; 
Louis E, Lord, C. J. 11.379-380; <unsigned>, C. R. 
29.90. 


83. Harrer, Gustave Adolphus: Studies in the 
History of the Roman Province of Syria (Princeton, 


1913). Princeton University Press, 1915. Pp. 94.— 
W. A. Oldfather, C. W. 9.213-214; Gordon J. Laing, 
C. P. 14.92-93; F. H<averfield>, C. R. 30.59-60. 

84. Hastings, Harold Ripley: On the Relation 


setween Inscriptions and Sculptured Representations 
on Attic (Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
No. 485. Philology and Literature Series, Volume 5, 
No. 2, 1912. Pp. 49. 

8s. Hays, Heber Michel: Notes on the Works and 
Days of Hesiod, With Introduction and Appendix 
(Chicago, 1915). Private Edition, Distributed by the 
Pp. 226. 


Tombstones IQtO). 


University of Chicago Libraries, 1918. 
86. Heffner, Hoch: The Sequence of 
Tenses in Plautus (Pennsylvania, 1916). Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1917. Pp. 52.—Tenney Frank, C. W. 13.215; 
Frank H. Fowler, C. J. 14.586-589. 
87. Hessler, Lewis Burtron: The Latin Epigram of 


Edward 
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the Middle English Period, With Special Reference to 
Mss. Reg. 17C xvii, fol. 17b-18 (Pennsylvania, 1916). 
Menasha, Wisconsin, George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany, 1916. Pp. 18 (abstract only). 

88. Hoghton, Ella Sharples: Two Marbles in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Michigan, 1918). 
Published in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
Volume 23. 

89. Holderman, Mrs. Elizabeth (Sinclair): A Study 
of the Greek Priestess (Michigan, 1911). University of 
Chicago Press, 1913. Pp. v + 54. 

go. Hollingsworth, John Emory: Antithesis in the 
Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus (Chicago, 1913). 
Menasha, Wisconsin, George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany, 1915. Pp. ix + 87.—La Rue Van Hook, C. W. 
10.68-69; Th. Thalheim, B. P. W. 37.991-993. 

gt. Holtzhausser, Clara A.: An Epigraphic Com- 
mentary on Suetonius’s Life of Tiberius (Pennsylvania, 
1918). Philadelphia, Pa., 1918. Pp. 47.—-Donald B. 
Durham, C. W. 13. 196-197. 

g2. Hooton, Earnest Albert: The Pre-Hellenistic 
Stage in the Evolution of the Literary Art of Rome 
(Wisconsin, 1911). Not published. Available in 
University of Wisconsin Abstracts of Theses, Volume 1, 
35-57: 

93. Houghton, Herbert Pierrepont: Moral Sig- 
nificance as Indicated in Greek Proverbs (Johns 
Hopkins, 1907). Amherst, Mass., Carpenter and 
Morehouse, 1915. Pp. 65. 

94. Hubbell, Harry Mortimer: The Influence of 
Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius and Aristides (Yale, 
1913). Yale University Press, 1914. Pp. xil + 72 
Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., C. W. 8.133; La Rue V 
Hook, C. W. 9.79, C. P. 10.238-239; Samuel E. Bas- 
sett, C. J. 10.92-93; R. B. Appleton, C. R. 28.285; 
G. Ammon, B. P. W. 34.1609;1612. 

95. Humphrey, Edward Frank: Politics and Re- 
ligion in the Days of Augustine (Columbia, 1912). 
New York, 1912. Pp. 221. 

96. Huttmann, Maude Aline: The Establishment 
of Christianity and the Proscription of Paganism 
(Columbia, 1914). Published in Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, Edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia University, Volume 60, 
Whole No. 147. New York, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1914. Pp. 259. 

97. Jahn, John Nicholas Henry: A Critical Study of 
the Sources of the History of the Emypc ror Nero (New 
York University, 1921). New York, 1920. Pp. 44. 

98. Jefferson, Bernard Levi: Chaucer and the Con- 
solation of Philosophy of Boethius (Princeton, 1914). 
Princeton University Press, 1917. Pp. 168. 

99. Jenison, Elsie Safford: The History of the Pro- 


an 


vince of Sicily (Columbia, Department of History, 
1919). Boston, Mass., The Colonial Press, C. H. 
Simonds Company, 1919. Pp. 125.--R. V. D. Ma- 
goffin, C. W. 13.208. 

100. Jepson, John James: The Latinity of the 
Vulgate Psalter (Catholic University of America, 
1915). Baltimore, J. H. Furst Company, 1915. 
Pp. xiii +- 95. 


101. Jolliffe, Richard Orlando: Phases of Corrup- 
tion in Roman Administration in the Last Half- 
Century of the Roman Republic (Chicago, 1916). 
Menasha, Wisconsin, George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany, 1919. Pp. xi + 109.—-Ethel Hampson Brewster, 
C. W. 14.118-120; W. S. Milner, C. J. 16.62 63; 
“W. W.H.”, C. R. 35.8081. 

102. Jones, Roger Miller: The Platonism of Plu- 
tarch (Chicago, 1913). Menasha, Wisconsin, George 
Banta Publishing Company, 1916. Pp. 153. 

103. Keith, Arthur Leslie: Simile and Metaphor in 
Greek Poetry from Homer to Aeschylus (Chicago, 1910). 
Menasha, Wisconsin, George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany, 1914. Pp. 138. 

104. Keller, William Jacob: Goethe’s Estimate of 
the Greek and Latin Writers as Revealed by his Works, 
Letters, Diaries, and Conversations (Wisconsin, 1914). 
Madison, Wisconsin, Bulletin of the University of Wis- 
consin, No. 786. Philology and Literature Series, 
Volume 6, No. 1, 1916. Pp. 191.—Catharine Saunders, 
C. W. 12.71-72; Thomas Otto Achelis, B. P. W. 37. 
845-846. 

105. Kennedy, Mary Jackson: The Literary Work 
of Ammianus (Chicago, 1905). Lancaster, Pa., The 
New Era Printing Company, 1912. Pp. iii + 65. 

106. Keyes, Clinton Walker: The Rise of the 
Equites in the Third Century of the Roman Empire 
(Princeton, 1913). Princeton University Press, 1915. 
Pp. 54.--W. A. Oldfather, C. W. 9.214; J. S. Reid, 
C. R. 31.59-61; W. Soltau, B. P. W. 36.141. 

107. Kimball, Sidney Fiske: Thomas Jefferson and 
the First Monument of the Classical Revival in America 
(Michigan, 1915). Harrisburg, Pa., and Washington, 
D).C., 1915. Pp. 48. Reprinted from the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, 3 (1915), 371-381, 
421-433, 473-491. 

108. Klotsche, Ernest Heinrich: The Supernatural 
in the Tragedies of Euripides, as Illustrated in Prayers, 
Curses, Oaths, Oracles, Prophecies, Dreams and 
Visions (Nebraska, 1917). Lancaster, Pa., New Era 
Printing Company, 1919. Pp. v + 107. 

109. Koehler, Mathilda Anna: Catilina in Classic 
Tradition (New York University, 1919). New York, 
1920. Pp. 58. 

110. Kurath, Hans: The Semantic Sources of the 
Words for the Emotions in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and 
the Germanic Languages (Chicago, 1920). Menasha, 
Wisconsin, George Banta Publishing Company, 1921. 
Pp. viii + 68. 

111, Lacey, Raymond Henry: The Equestrian 
Officials of Trajan and Hadrian: Their Careers, With 
Some Notes on Hadrian's Reforms (Princeton, 1915). 
Princeton University Press, 1917. Pp. vii + 87.— 
W. A. Oldfather, C. W. 12.21—22. 

112, Lacey, Thomas James: A Study of Social 
Heredity as Illustrated in the Greek People (New York 
University, 1915). New York, E. S. Gorham, 1916. 
Pp. 70. 

113. Lamb, William Whitfield: The Syntax of the 
Heptameron (New York University, 1911). New 
York, 1914. Pp. 178, 
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114. Lee, David Russell: Child-Life, Adolescence 
and Marriage in Greek New Comedy and in the 
Comedies of Plautus, A Study of the Relations Repre- 
sented as Existing Between Parents and their Children 
(Wisconsin, 1907). Madison, Wisconsin, George Banta 


Publishing Company, 1919. Pp. x + 76.—Arthur L. — 


Wheeler, C. W. 17.37—39. 

115. Leffingwell, Georgia Williams: Social and 
Private Life at Rome in the Time of Plautus and 
Terence (Columbia, 1918, Department of History). 
Published in Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University, Volume 81, No. 1, Whole No. 
188, New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1918. Pp. 141.—Arthur L. Wheeler, C. W. 13.21-23. 

116. Lilly, Marie Loretta: The Georgic: A Contri- 
bution to the Study of the Vergilian Type of Didactic 
Poetry (Johns Hopkins, 1916). Baltimore, J. H. Furst 
Company, 1917. Pp. 50. 

117. Lofberg, John Oscar: Sycophancy in Athens 
(Chicago, 1914). Private Edition, Distributed by the 
University of Chicago Libraries, 1917. Pp. xi + 
104.—La Rue Van Hook, C. W. 12.127-128. 

118. McCarthy, Sister Mary Katharine: Some 
Motives in Pagan Education Compared with the 
Christian Ideal: A Study in the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion (Catholic University of America, 1914). Wash- 
ington, D. C., Catholic Education Press, 1914. Pp. 
103. 

119. McCartney, Eugene Stock: Figurative Uses of 
Animal Names in Latin and their Application to 
Military Devices; A Study in Semantics (Pennsylvania, 
1911). Lancaster, Pa., New Era Printing Company, 
1912. Pp. iv + 56.—La Rue Van Hook, C. W. 7.151; 
Raimund Oehler, B. P. W. 33.1004—1005. 

120. McClees, Helen: A Study of Women in Attic 
Inscriptions (Columbia, 1919). Columbia University 
Press, 1920. Pp. 53.—David M. Robinson, C. W. 14. 
197-199; H. Richardson, C. R. 35.76. 

121. McFayden, Donald: The History of the Title 
Imperator Under the Roman Empire (Chicago, 1916). 
University of Chicago Press, 1920. Pp. ix + 67. 
William D. Gray, C. W. 13.199-200. 

122. McIntosh, John Strayer: A Study of Augus- 
tine’s Versions of Genesis (Chicago, 1909). University 
of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. x + 130.—W. K. L. 
Clarke, C. R. 29.54—55. 

123. McLemore, James Sugars: The Tradition of 
the Latin Accent (Virginia, 1912). Charlottesville, Va., 


1917. Pp. 96.—Edgar H. Sturtevant, C. W. 11. 160. 
124. McMahon, Amos Philip: On the Second Book 


of Aristotle’s Poetics and the Source of Theophrastus’s 
Definition of Tragedy. In Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology 28 (1917), 1-46. This article ‘formed part 
of a dissertation, The Mediaeval Conception of Comedy 
and Tragedy, for the Degree of Ph.D. at Harvard 
University in 1916”’. 

125. MacNeill, Harris Lachlan: The Christology 


of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Including Its Relation 
to the Developing Christology of the Primitive Church 
(Chicago, 1910). Reprinted from University of Chicago 


Historical and Linguistic Studies. Second Series, 
Volume 2, Part 4. University of Chicago Press, 1914, 
Pp. 47. 

126. Manning, Clarence Augustus: A Study of 
Archaism in Euripides (Columbia, 1915). Columbia 
University Press, 1916. Pp. 98.—Samuel E. Bassett, 
C. W. 10.208; Roy C. Flickinger, C. P. 12.205~206, 

127. Martin, Donnis: The Cynegetica of Neme. 
sianus (Cornell, 1917). Ithaca, New York, 1920, 
Pp. 83.—W. P. Mustard, C. W. 16.8; Carl Hosius, 
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(To be Concluded) 
CHARLES KNAPP 


THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN THE GERMAN 
WAR PLAN OF 1914 


It has always been a necessity for the European 
powers to keep war plans ready and up to date. France 
and Germany, the dominant Continental powers, were 
equally efficient in this matter. Their plans were 
accurate, certain and complete; at the same time, they 
showed great selfrestraint, and never tried to plan 
details beyond the moment of initial hostile contact, 
Up to that moment, each country was a free agent; 
there was no excuse for mistakes. At that moment, 
another independent will had to be reckoned with, 
and only a general idea of what was intended could be 
given to the field commander to guide his further opera- 
tions. The idea of a fully worked out ‘March to 
Paris’ belongs to the era of Louis XIV and Louvois, 
not to the twentieth century. 

The German system centered in the Emperor in his 
capacity of Kriegsherr, which term, be it noted, con- 
veyed to the German no trace of the significance at- 
tributed in our newspapers to its literal translation, 
“War Lord’. It suggested only the Emperor's position 
as head of the State in war, and corresponded very 
closely to our own description of our President as the 
Commander-in-chief of our land and naval forces. 
The war planning agency, under the Emperor, was 
the Great General Staff. This body had no adminis- 
trative authority whatever. Its power was in no 
sense comparable to that exercised by our General 
Staff, which has absolute control over all the details of 
military administration not handled personally by the 
Secretary of War. Its business was with war plans and 
nothing else. 

Its plans, of course, were based in theory at least upon 
an estimate of the political situation. The Elder 
Moltke was Chief of the General Staff from 1858 to 
1888, through all the wars of the unification of the 
German Empire, and set the stamp of his personality 
firmly upon all the German war plans. His successor, 
Waldersee, held the post only three years, and had but 
little lasting influence; he is known to Americans 
chiefly as the commander of the German contingent in 
the China Relief Expedition, where our troops served 
with those of various European nations. Then came 
Schlieffen, who was chief for fifteen years, from 1891 to 
1906. It is his contribution that we are to study here. 

Moltke, like his American contemporary Grant, 
was an exponent of operations on exterior lines, as 
Napoleon was of operations on interior lines, that is to 
say, he habitually worked with several forces separated 
in space, and connected only by a common purpose, 
while Napoleon preferred to concentrate his forces be- 
fore a battle and work with everything under his own 
The instrument which Moltke used, and which 
the German army~~-was 


hand. 
Schlieffen found ready for use 
an integral part of German life. 1t was the product of 
the natural evolution of the German nation. Its spirit 
was that of Clausewitz, its great philosopher, Scharn- 
horst, its great organizer, and Moltke, its great strate- 
gist. Schlieffen brought to it the influence of another 
great genius, Hannibal; and Hannibal took his place 
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along with the others as the inspiration of the armies 
that took the field in 1914 to meet the successors of 
Napoleon and of Marlborough. 

The disciple of Moltke recognized a kindred spirit 
in the man who planned and fought Cannae. In this 
battle, as in microcosm, Schlieffen recognized the 
principles of exterior lines. Ina long series of studies he 
developed the idea strategically for the whole army. 
Both Moltke and Schlieffen deprecated any rigid 
system, and insisted upon the broadest eclecticism; 
but the logic of the situation of Germany seemed to 
justify the Moltke tradition. became the 
watchword of the German army of 1914. 

Who, then, was Hannibal, and what was Cannae? 


Cannae 


The civilization represented by him was commercial, 
of the most ruthless type of commercialism, but it was 
not military. There was no native military system; 
Carthage depended chiefly upon mercenaries, which, at 
the time, meant as a matter of course Greek mer- 
cenaries. Her own methods of warfare were copied 
from these mercenaries, specifically, perhaps, from one 
Xanthippus, who was invited to conduct her cam- 
paigns in the First Punic War. 

The Barca family stood for all that was best in 
Carthaginian life. As opposed to the selfish commer- 
cialism of the other great families, it was inspired by 
patriotic ideals. Given the conditions of the times, this 
meant that it was military, for Carthage was facing a 
newcomer, supreme in her own regions, energetic, 
ambitious, and full of the military spirit engendered in 
her own wars of unification. The Barcas established in 
Spain, as a bulwark against Rome, a principality inde- 
pendent in all but name, bound to Carthage only 
through the loyalty of its rulers. Hannibal succeeded 
to this command in 221 B.C. His policy was aggressive 
from the first; he soon had control of the whole pen- 
insula, and started on his famous march into Italy in 
218. Wisely refraining from an attempt upon Rome 
herself, he moved down the east coast and established 
himself firmly in the south. 

The the 
Aemilius Paulus and Gaius Terentius Varro. 
Was an experienced and conservative man, but his 
colleague, or, more properly, opponent, as Livy happily 
puts it, was a politician of no birth, breeding, or military 
skill. There was, it should be remembered, no Roman 
army properly speaking, only two consular armies. 
The problem of unity of command, of which we heard 
so much during the war with Germany, was an ever- 
present one to Rome, and, driven by necessity, she had 
worked out a solution for it, by establishing the custom 
of rotation in command, each consul holding command 
fora day. This was not a good solution, but where 
neither commander can give up his prerogatives en- 
tirely it is probably the best; at least, no better had 
been found in 1704, when Marlborough and Prince 
Louis of Baden, neither of whom could yield entirely to 
the other, agreed to adopt it for the Blenheim campaign. 
In this case, each consular army numbered four Roman 
legions, of 5,000 men each, with an equal force of allies. 
Hannibal knew of the dissensions between the consuls, 


were Lucius 
Aemilius 


consuls-elect for year 216 





and knew also that two-thirds of the Romans were re- 
cruits; hence he sought battle, although inferior in 
numbers. Aemilius was unwilling; but at last Hanni- 
bal seized the Roman supply depot of Cannae, which 
gave him also control of the grain country of Apulia, 
where the harvest was just ripe. 

Battle was now necessary, but both sides wanted it on 
favorable terms. Hannibal, with old soldiers and a 
large proportion of cavalry, tried to draw the Romans 
into the open field; Aemilius, with green troops and 
little cavalry, preferred broken ground. Varro, be- 
coming impatient, took advantage of his day to draw 
nearer, and a partial action was fought, amounting to a 
draw, but claimed by Varro as a victory. The armies 
were now in too close contact to be withdrawn, and 
established themselves in entrenched camps, on the 
Aufidus River. After a short delay, Varro again took 
the initiative, and offered battle on ground of Hanni- 
bal’s choosing. 

Varro adopted an unusually deep and narrow for- 
mation; possibly the character of his foree—large 
numbers and inferior training—caused him to revert 
more or less to the mass tactics of the phalanx, much ag 
Napoleon did with similar armies. Both flanks were 
covered by cavalry. There was no thought of maneu- 
ver, simply of the strongest possible push straight to the 
front. Ten thousand men were left in the camps; 
those engaged were about 70,000 infantry and 6,000 
cavalry. 

Hannibal, with only 40,000 infantry, extended in a 
single line, to avoid being outflanked; but his line was 
not uniformly thin. The center was made up of his 
Spanish and Gallic infantry, with inferior armament 
and in shallow formation; the flanks were of fully 
armored African troops in heavy formation. His 
cavalry wings were strong, numbering 10,000 men. 

As the two forces advanced, Hannibal held back his 
Africans, so that his infantry line took the form of a 
wedge, or of a crescent convex toward the enemy. 
Thus the cavalry became hotly engaged on both 
flanks, and at the same time the Roman center struck 
the Spaniards and Gauls; in front of the Africans there 
was quiet. The Carthaginian cavalry was successful; 
hence the Roman infantry was unable to extend and 
envelop the enemy. On the contrary, it crowded in- 
ward, making the Roman formation also tend to the 
wedge shape. 

This Roman wedge penetrated irresistibly. The 
African infantry close upon its flanks, while Hannibal's 
center was pressed almost to the breaking point. 
But now the Carthaginian heavy cavalry closed in be- 
hind, forced the Roman rear ranks to turn, and brought 
the ‘steam roller’ to a stand. The Numidian light 
cavalry pursued the defeated Roman horse, and pre- 
vented them from interfering. Completely surrounded 
and too crowded to use its weapons, the Roman army 
was literally annihilated. Aemilius was among the 
killed; Varro escaped, with a few thousand men, to re- 
port his own disaster. 

This astounding success—an inferior army envelop- 
ing both flanks of the superior enemy and winning—has 
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been a favorite study of military men ever since. It 
was superb audacity, justifiable only by the character 
of the two armies and of their commanders. It has 
been said that for a Cannae two things are necessary— 
a Hannibal and a Varro. 

Germany in 1914 seemed always to be looking for an 
opportunity to apply the Cannae principle; but, faith- 
ful again to Moltke, who said that his only system was 
to have no system, the application was in varied forms. 
Schlieffen dared to use it strategically, in his conception 
of the great wheel of the armies of the right wing upon 
Metz as a pivot; but it was the application of a prin- 
ciple only, not the copying of a form. Hindenburg, 
when he took over the command in East Prussia, 
found himself opposed to two Russian armies. As 
Napoleon might have done, he disregarded Rennen- 
kampf and turned his whole force upon Samsonoff; 
but his operations against Samsonoff were a repetition 
of Cannae on a large scale and with success as complete 
as Hannibal’s. A recent German writer has said that if 
Schlieffen were to rewrite his studies to-day he would 
call them Tannenberg, not Cannae. Moltke the 
Younger was no Hannibal. He feared to weaken the 
rest of his line so as to give to his marching flank the 
strength that Schlieffen had contemplated; and so we 
shall never know whether, given a German Hannibal, 
France would have furnished a Varro. 

OLIVER L, SPAULDING, JR., 
Colonel, Field Artillery, United States Army 





ON THE READING OF LATIN VERSE! 


I am in hearty agreement with my friends Professor 
Samuel E. Bassett and Professor Charles Knapp on the 
unreality of the caesura in Latin verse, and on the de- 
sirability of making such pauses in the verses as are 
naturally in accord with the sense to be conveyed; see 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.73-79. 

On the other hand I desire to call to the attention of 
the readers of this journal the fact that the disregard 
of elision, advocated by Professor Knapp, is a theory 
which has its reasoning opponents. Professor Edgar H. 
Sturtevant, now of Yale University, and the writer 
—— a fairly thorough study of this subject in the 

ransactions of the American Philological Association 

6.129-155, under the title Elision and Hiatus in Latin 

rose and Verse, and came to the conclusion, based on 
ancient evidence, that the elided vowel, or vowel plus 
m, was entirely ignored in the pronunciation; though in 
the time of Quintilian there was a school of readers who 
did sound the elided vowels, evidently in the fashion of 
the actors of to-day who in reading the lines of Shake- 
speare do their utmost to conceal the fact that the lines 
have rhythm. Our conclusions, I might add, were 

ublicly endorsed by the late Professor Charles E. 

ennett, of Cornell University. An abridgment of our 
article, by Professor Sturtevant, appeared in The 
Classical Journal 12.34-43. 

It would be out of place here to repeat in detail what 
was said there. There are, however, three items on 


which I would remark. 


1This paper was received after the material which appears in 
Tue CLAssiCAL WEEKLY 18,121-123 had been sent to the sone. 


(1) Elision at the end of a verse, as in Horace 
Carm. 2.6.3-4, and in all hypermetric verses, as in 
Aeneid 5.422, is a phenomenon quite on a par with the 
running over of a word from one line to the next, as in 
Horace, Carm. 1.2.19-20, where ux-orius is divided be- 
tween the two lines. Similarly, a word should end inthe 
Asclepiadean measures after each group—vuu—, except 
the last such group; but this is violated in Horace, 
Carm, 2.12.25 Cum flagrantia de-torquet ad oscula, 
between the prefix and the verb, in Carm. 4.8.17 Non 
incendia Car-thaginis impiae, in the middle of a long 
place-name, and occasionally elsewhere. An elision 
occurs in Horace, Carm. 1.21.13 Hic bellum lacrimosum, 
hic miseram famem, at this point in the verse; there is 
an evident pause at this point required by the sense, 
despite the elision. But I see no reason why the musical 
time should be spoiled by the sounding of the elided 
element, especially when the ancient evidence is all 
against it; there is no more violence in having an 
omission of a final sound at a pause than in having a 
pause in the middle of a word. 

(2) As for such pronunciations as theternal for the 
eternal, the writing theternal is not infrequent in older 
books, and cannot be motivated except as a represen- 
tation of the pronunciation actually employed. The 
pronunciation the eternal where the rhythm requires 
theternal is quite on a par with the pronunciation 
fore-head for forehead (quasi forrud), and is the result of 
an ocular impression. 

(3) Finally, as to a pause, not to call it a caesura, 
after an et, as in Aeneid 1.35, I agree with Professor 
Knapp that a pause could not have been made properly 
after an et, but I am not sure that the Romans always 
restrained themselves from making a pause there, 
any more than from making a pause where there is 
elision or even between the elements of a compound 
word or between a word and an attached enclitic. 
In recent years many speakers of English have affected 
a long pause after an introductory But, a practice 
similar to a possible pause in Latin after an et, though 
equally to be condemned on theoretical grounds. 
But I do not believe that the Romans lived up to their 
theories perfectly, and hence believe that now and then 
they made pauses where they should not have done so. 
We moderns are too prone to regard all that is old and 
classical in Latin as perfect and free from fault: Horace 
rebuked the same attitude toward the past among his 
own contemporaries, Epp. 2.1.71-72. . .sed <car- 
mina Livi Andronici> emendata videri pulchraque et 
exactis minimum distantia miror. . . .No writer, not 
even Vergil or Shakespeare, ever wrote his own lan- 
guage in large quantity one hundred per cent free from 
blemish; and we should not expect to find such abso- 
lute perfection anywhere. 

I do believe that we must make the metrical accent 
an accent of energy, as Professor Knapp maintains; 
and I go farther than he, and maintain that the an- 
cients likewise did so. As for the word-accent of prose, 
that is, of ordinary speech, formal or informal, I have 
good company in regarding it as chiefly a pronuncia- 
tion of the syllable on a musical note of higher pitch; 
such a pitch accent may be pronounced irrespective of 
an accent of greater stress or energy, and the two ac- 
cents may fall on the same or on different syllables, 
without any clash or difficulty, except for persons not 
accustomed to making such distinctions. See my 
articles The Alleged Conflict of the Accents in Latin 
Verse, and The Educated Roman and his Accent, in 
the Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation 51.19~29, 53.63-72. 
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